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AMERICAN NATURALIST. 

Vol. VIII. — JAWUAEY, 1874. — No. 1. 

NOTES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A BOTANIST IN 

EUROPE. 

BY W. G. FAELOW, M.D. 

PART I.. SWEDEN. 

Sweden, and especially Upsala, is a sort of botanical Mecca, 
and, indeed, no one Who has occasion to travel in the north of 
Europe would willingly refrain from visiting the tomb of Linnaeus. 

I reached this country by way of Copenhagen, which fine city, 
as well as Hamburg I was obliged to hurry through, taking 
merely a glimpse of the Botanical and Zoological Gardens. From 
Copenhagen I crossed over to Malmoe in Sweden, and took the 
train to the old university town of Lund, where the distinguished 
algologist, Agardb, is professor, as was his father before him. The 
town is, indeed, old and primitive : and from the astonishment of 
the natives one would suppose that I was the first American ever 
seen there. 

A pretty, but to me decidedly unintelligible chamber-maid 
managed after a while to understand that I wanted a room. 
Unfortunateljs there was no lock to the door, and servant after 
servant entered the room without going through the ceremony of 
knocking, and inspected me and my luggage. At length, a waiter 
appeared who spoke a little German and from him I learned that 
Prof. Agardh was in the city. With a porter to carry my large 
package of algse, I made my way to his house, before the door of 
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which, and in the entries, juniper twigs were spread, a universal 
custom in Sweden. I found the professor at home and expecting 
me. In personal appearance he is tall, and, as they say, aristo- 
cratic looking (in fact he is called "Lord Agardh" by the stu- 
dents) ; he has bright twinkling eyes and a white mustache. He 
speaks and writes English remarkably well. He is a member of 
the Reichstag, and so goes to Stockholm in the winter. His herba- 
rium, with the exception of the largest species, is in his private 
house. The larger specimens are kept at the building in the- new 
botanical garden. An examination of the specimens I had 
brought was preluded by an invitation to take a glass of Cognac 
and soda-water, a favorite beverage in this region. My valise 
being unpacked, we set to work. Amongst the lot were several 
plants new to him from America, and some entirely new, particu- 
larly amongst my Oregon and California species ; but this is hardly 
a proper time to notice new species. He seemed to be particu- 
larly interested in a specimen of Pikea Oalifornica, which plant he 
had never seen, although he had himself added other members to 
the genus. A Chordaria from Oregon, supposed by Agardh to be 
new, I have since discovered, from an examination of the Ruprecht 
collection in St. Petersburg, to be G. abietina of Ruprecht, still 
unpublished . 

The botanical department of the university is under the direc- 
■ tion of Professor Agardh, assistant Professor Areschoug, nephew 
of the professor of the same name at Upsala, and Dr. Berghen, 
privat-docent, who has more especially studied mosses and was 
associated with Professor Theo. Fries of Upsala in his Spitz- 
bergen journey. Dr. Areschoug speaks very little English, but 
delightfully slow German. Dr. Berghen speaks both English and 
German. He is going to New Zealand next year, and is to return 
by way of California. 

The old botanical garden opposite the cathedral is now changed 
into a pleasure. ground. The new gai-den is yet in its infancy, 
but the hot-houses are on a scale not to be seen in any American 
university. It seems strange to me that in these cold northern 
countries, among a comparatively poj>r people, the universities 
are provided with gardens and hot-houses which, if they belonged 
to most American universities, would be considered something 
wonderful. In fact, except in Berlin and Munich, I have seen 
no garden in Germany, so far as the hot-houses are concerned, 
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equal to those at Lund. Near the entrance of the garden is a 
brick building containing a lecture room, laboratory, and herba- 
rium. In passing through the hall a most decided and congenial 
aroma of seaweed was perceived. It appears that Professor 
Agardh keeps a woman pretty constantly employed in soaking out 
and mounting rough-dried specimens. During my visit, she was 
engaged on a lot of algae sent by Dr. Ferd. Miiller of Australia, 
and, as I entered the room, she was fishing up a specimen of Plia- 
celocarpus Labillardieri. In this building are kept large specimens 
of Ecklonia, Macrocystis, Durvillsea, etc., several feSt long, 
mounted on very thick card-board. That is certainly the only 
way of getting any idea how such plants really look. 

Lund lies in the large plain of Sarnia, vn ith mountains visible in 
the distance. This is decidedly the most fertile part of Sweden, 
and the grain crop is very large. I made, an excursion with Dr. 
Berghen to a place called Vogelsang, made classic by the visits 
of Linnaeus. The meadows and knolls were very beautiful with 
centaurese and orchids, and farther off one could see the grain 
fields brilliant with the usual amount of poppies, chrysanthemums, 
and bachelor's buttons, the characteristic " corn-weeds" of Europe. 

From Lund to Stockholm is a rather long journey, particularly 
if one has lately been travelling in Germany. The botanists of 
Stockholm were all away for the vacation. So, after visiting the 
museum and galleries, which, although good, are not remarkable, 
and enjoj'ing for a day or two this picturesque and agreeable city 
and its surroundings, I went on to Upsala, in the slowest train I 
ever saw. Upsala is not so beautifully situated, but is in most 
respects more interesting than Lund. The number of students is 
fifteen hundred, three times as great as at Lund. Many of the 
students are poor and are obliged to spend the vacations in 
Upsala, only returning home at the completion of their studies. 
They are divided according to the nations or provinces of Sweden, 
each of which has a club house, that of the Stockholm-nation 
being the finest. Each nation has also a lot and monument in the 
cemetery, and most of the students who die at Upsala are buried 
there, as it is a long journey to some of the provinces. In fact, 
Americans who judge of European distances from Great Britain 
and Germany are astonished at the size of Norway and Sweden. 
Professor SchiJbler of Christiania told me that it was half as far 
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from Christiania to the northernmost point of Norway as from 
Christiania to Rome. 

On my arrival I called at once oh the venerable Professor Fries. 
I found him at home, surrounded by his children and grand- 
children, assembled to celebrate his seventy-eighth birthday. Only 
one of his family was absent, a son who lives in Florida. He 
welcomed me warmly, and regretted that he was too feeble to show 
me Upsala. He spoke German, but so slowly that it was difficult 
to follow him. His daughters spoke English ; the youngest, who 
is unmarried, very well. He wears the traditional long black coat 
and skull-cap, and has the venerable appearance and benign ex- 
pression, which is shown in the photograph of himself and the 
amiable Madame Fries, which I remember in Professor Gray's 
collection. Professor Fries directed me to the college building 
where his son resides, and told me that he would be glad to act as 
my escort in Upsala. The way to the laboratory was through 
very classic grounds. Just back of the castle is the Library, Car- 
olina Rediviva, with an avenue to the right leading to the Obelisk 
and the Cathedral. Here are some fine trees, and it has been the 
favorite walk of many distinguished professors. Back of the 
library is a large grove with a cemetery in which are buried Wahl- 
enberg and Thunberg. In the grove and cemetery are a number 
of Runic monuments, and through the centre of the grove runs a 
broad avenue to the laboratory, in the second story of which sev- 
eral of the professors have suites of rooms. Not finding Professor 
Fries at home I called again the next morning. 

The younger Professor Theodore Fries, stout and robust, and 
not .the least like his father in personal appearance, kindly offered 
to be my guide in the city. The situation of Upsala is bleak and 
even dismal, a single hill on which stands the cathedral, castle 
and university buildings, in the midst of a wide plain. The 
cathedral, an ancient brick structure, has no great claims to 
beauty, but is chiefly interesting on account of the tombs and 
relics contained in it. The tomb of Gustav Vasa is the lion of 
the place, but to all naturalists the tomb of Linnaeus, of black 
marble with a medallion, is the chief attraction. The design is 
simple, and in striking contrast to the elaborate sculptures sacred 
to the memory of some very noble but now completely forgotten 
individuals. In front of the cathedral is a promenade respected 
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by the inhabitants as the favorite resort of the professors. The 
promenade ends at the library, the first of the university buildings, 
back of which, and separated from it by a grove in which are 
stones with curious Runic inscriptions, is a large building con- 
taining the university laboratories. Close by is the Botanical 
Garden, where strangers are shown Linnseus's myrtle, which is still 
kept alive for the purpose of supplying travellers with relics. In 
this way the more valuable mementoes of Linnaeus are preserved 
• from the ravages of curiosity hunters. In the hall of the herba- 
rium building is a marble statue of the father of botany, in a 
sitting posture, by Bystrom. The expression of the face is ex- 
tremely beautiful, but unfortunately not very much like Linnaeus, 
if we are to trust the portrait at Stockholm, which was considered 
an excellent likeness. Professor Areschoug, best known by his 
algological writings, resides close to the garden. He is a rather 
short, thick-set man, and in his method of study is decidedly Ger- 
man. His collection of microscopic preparations of algae is large, 
and the preparations are beautifully mounted. 

Linnaeus' city house, at the old Botanic Garden, is still to be 
seen, nearly unaltered, but it contains no relics of its distinguished 
owner. There are some, however, at his country house at Ham- 
marby, five miles from town, and in the little building near it which 
contained his herbarium and museum. A good idea of these and 
of all the souvenirs of Linnaeus is to be had from a series of fif- 
teen small photographs, with an accompanying sheet of letter 
press, which were published a few years ago, and are still on sale. 
The collection was advertised at the time in most of the botanical 
journals, is not expensive, and could readily be obtained, I pre- 
sume, by those who would be interested in these memorials. A 
visit to Upsala is incomplete without an excursion to the tombs of 
Thor, Frei and Odin, three mounds a short distance from the 
town. To make the scene more impressive, the Swedish urchins 
roll over and over down the mounds for a slight gratuity. At a 
restaurant near by, one is also expected to drink mead out of 
horns mounted with silver and inscribed with the names of princes 
and nobles who drank heavily from them in days of yore. 



